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worse off because another acquires wealth by trade, or by the exer- 
cise of a profession." Not necessarily, perhaps, but the sentence 
(written in 1871) seems to imply a rather fuller belief in the uni- 
versal beneficence of economic competition than would be accepted 
now even by fairly orthodox economists. Even with regard to the 
enjoyment of art, does not the kind of picture, the kind of music, 
etc., make a good deal of difference in the possibility of its enjoy- 
ment by many? And should we be obliged to say that that was 
always ethically the best which could be enjoyed by most ? Even 
friendship, as Aristotle warns us, cannot be extended indefinitely 
without becoming "watery." Mr. Huxley's conception of the 
ethical end is, like Bentham's, intended only as a rough guide in 
legislation ; but, like Bentham's, it seems to involve that very dogma 
of the natural equality of mankind against which both protest. 

David G. Ritchie. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 

The Philosophy of. the Beautiful. Vol. II. Being a Contri- 
bution to its Theory and to a Discussion of the Arts. By Wil- 
liam Knight, Professor of Philosophy in St. Andrews. London : 
John Murray, 1893. 

Professor Knight contributes two volumes on the "Philosophy 
of the Beautiful" to the series of University Extension Manuals 
issued by Mr. John Murray, of London. The first, which appeared 
a year ago, contained a "History of ^Esthetic," of which Profes- 
sor Knight himself says, "It was not my aim to trace the organic 
evolution of dogma from school to school. My purpose was to 
give an impartial account of the greater theories seriatim, along 
with an outline of the more important treatises on the Beautiful." 
In the second volume the author devotes eighty-four of his two 
hundred and eighty-one pages to a discussion of the theory of 
aesthetic, being occupied throughout the remainder of the book 
with a discussion of the several arts and with short sketches of 
Russian and Danish aesthetic. 

Professor Knight cannot be congratulated either on the arrange- 
ment or the treatment of his subject-matter. The most essential 
characteristics of University Extension Manuals — brevity, lucidity, 
and the presentation of the most salient and essential features of 
the subject dealt with — have been sacrificed. By refusing to 
trace the organic evolution of thought in this matter, Professor 
Knight has given us, in his first volume, a chronicle rather than a 
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history, and, in his second, a meagre abstract statement of aesthetic 
theories detached from the illuminating considerations of time, 
place, and circumstance. The result in the mind of the student 
will be, it is to be feared, a confused mass of ideas about Beauty, 
without order or organic connection either logical or historical. 
Time and space are wasted in both volumes over matter not strictly 
relevant, while the main issues are not satisfactorily worked out. 
Professor Knight's own point of view is not quite readily ascer- 
tainable. His apparent indefiniteness in aesthetic seems to belong 
to an apparent indefiniteness in his theory of Reality. We are 
told of an "underlying ding-an-sich, 1 ' to which Beauty leads us, 
and of an " Archetype of Beauty," after which Art is the endeavor, 
without any clear idea being given us of what these terms imply 
for Professor Knight. We hear of " Beauty which cannot appear 
or disappear, but which always is, always was, and always will be 
at the very core of things, and at the centre of the universe;" we 
hear that art conducts us to " the sphere of the One, which is also 
the realm of the infinitely vague, a realm where Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty reside in their elements, and which we are only able 
to interpret by analogy, while we see it ' through a glass darkly.' " 
Perhaps this means something which would be most illuminating 
if one could understand it, but it is not easily understood. To 
the present writer, at least, it does not appear that Professor Knight 
has made any real contribution to the theory of aesthetic. 

M. S. Gilliland. 
London. 

Albert Brisbane. A Mental Biography. With a Character Study. 
By his Wife, Redelia Brisbane. Boston, Mass. : Arena Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. 

Albert Brisbane (born 1809, died 1890) was an independent rep- 
resentative of the social side of the Transcendental movement, 
with whose best-known leaders he had at one time a relation of a 
certain sympathy in views and of some personal friendship, although 
never of any closer discipleship. He himself was known as a dis- 
ciple of Fourier, for whose social theories he during a considerable 
period attempted to win a hearing in this country. He was rather 
a man of personal experience than a scholar, rather a maker of 
humane projects than a consecutive or constructive thinker, and 
rather a wanderer than anything else. It is in his character as 
wanderer that this book, the product of the devotion of the wife 



